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X. — BOSTON ART CLUB. 

TWENTY- FOURTH EXHIBITION. 
(Opened April 23. Closed May 21.) 




N a preliminary notice given in the May number of the Review, the Exhibition which has 
just closed was called '*' one of the prettiest ever held in the rooms of the Club," and it 
would be difficult, after ample time has passed to verify a first impression, to find an 
adjective better fitted than "pretty" to describe the average character of the 475 water- 
colors, drawings, and etchings enumerated in the catalogue. There was not much artistic 
greatness, nor any straining for intellectual grandeur ; but on the other hand there were also 
no intellectual horrors beyond a few time-honored and tame banditti, and of artistic horrors 
there were certainly not above half a dozen or so. If one might judge the character of the 
public appealed to from the nature of the exhibits offered to them, one would be inclined to say that Bostonians 
must be a happy lot, content with the world they live in, and so enamored of surrounding nature that they long to 
have it all portrayed on paper, and securely protected under glass, from a Kttle bit of a strawberry to big mountains 
and vast oceans. They must, however, be inclined to the pleasures of solitude, for human nature evidently does 
not much concern them, if those who aspire to work for their gratification may be trusted. A noticeable feature, 
also, was the preponderance of works of small dimensions. It is a pity that the Exhibition was not held about 
Christmas time, as it contained so many nice things which would have made beautiful little artistic presents. Here 
is a hint for a new class of exhibition which some one ought to find it to his or her profit to carry out, — a holiday 
exhibition of small, low-priced, and yet well selected and really good pictures and sketches fitted for presents. 
There is no patent on the idea, and consequently no royalty to pay. 

That local art was but scantily represented has before been reported in these pages. There seem to be two 
reasons for this phenomenon, the first being that water-color is comparatively but little practised by Boston artists ; 
the second, that a certain class of these artists, and among them some who have a right to be considered of the 
best, keep aloof from the Club on principle. The bulk of the collection, to a greater extent even than usual, was 
therefore made up of pictures from other cities, and which wore a familiar look to those who had seen the last 
Exhibition of the American Water Color Society. In method there was a wide range, from the wondrously careful 
and scientifically exact butterflies of Mr. Trouvelot, or the painstaking elaboration of Mr. Hawley's cathedrals, to 
the blots and splashes of Mr. Freer or Mr. Muhrman, the rapid jottings of Mr. Boit and Mr. Crowninshield, and 
the vigorous but rude and heavy indications of Miss Susan Hale. Much of the work of this latter class looks as if 
it had originally been intended for memoranda for the artist himself, and in times gone by would have slumbered 
in his portfolios, to be seen by friends only. After his death, may be, if the artist had meanwhile become famous, 
even these memoranda would have been treasured, while, in the contrary eventuality, their fate would have been 
quite otherwise. To-day, however, everything seems to be thought good enough for the public, and many artists 
paint sketches no longer as studies, but with an ever open eye to their sale. The danger lies near that such things 
may lose their value as studies, that is to say as works simply and solely the product of the striving after knowl- 
edge, and that they may therefore do no good to either maker or buyer. But this is one of the signs of the times, 
and the duty of the recorder of events is simply to chronicle it. Certain it is that, in the absence of variety of 
subject, this variety of method is the central point of interest offered by our exhibitions. 

Among the figure pieces the two contributed by Mr. Hugh Newell, Scribner^s in the Country, and At the 
Well, easily took the lead, not only for their contemporaneous interest, but also from their vigorous and successful 
treatment. The sunny effect in ^/ the Well, with the light streaming down on a hot summer's day on the vegeta- 
tion of a homely farm-garden, when everything is broken up into gleaming reflections and strong shadows, — a 
most difficult problem, if all artistic unity is not to be sacrificed, — was extremely happy. Mr. Leon Moran, the 
young artist lately introduced to the readers of the Review by the clever sketch reproduced in the March number 
(p. 198, Vol. II., ist div.), had a very good Study from Life, evidently from the same model which had previ- 
ously served him. For compositions, such as his Good Dinner To-day, his powers do not yet seem to be 
adequate. There is a great charm of refinement in Mr. J. Symington's young woman in white, who figured here in 
My Dog and I, but she does not impress the beholder as if she were always quite faultless in drawing. Mr. 
Alfred Fredericks was at his best as a pleasing illustrator in A Ve?zison Pasty, a hungry-looking, crusty old Puritan, 
before whom a bewitching young damsel is about to place a no less bewitching dish of the variety indicated by the 
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title. Mr. William H. Lippincott's Little Mischief zxidi A Happy Family^ both especially pleasing on account 
of their rich and harmonious color, and Mr. C. Bridgman's delicate figure of a child, entitled Flowers to Sell, do 
not indeed exhaust the list of figure pieces ; but, if the writer's marked catalogue may be relied upon, the works 
named seemed to him to be about the only ones that might claim a mention in so restricted a notice as this must 
of necessity be. 

A good deal might be said about the landscapes, and yet, for the reason just given, only a few can be men- 
tioned. Mr. J. J. Enneking, who has never before been known as an aquarellist, made a triumphant debut at this 
Exhibition with three contributions of modest size, but quite characteristic of his style, and showing him to have 
mastered the difficulties of the new medium with surprising facility. Mrs. Ernest Longfellow sent some charming, 
though small, sketches of Nile scenery, and a Street i^i Grenada, Spain, remarkable for the feeling of nature 
which they breathed and the vigor and certainty of touch they displayed. Of the contributions of Mr. E. C. Cabot 
a sketch entitled Charles River proved especially attractive, by its gray, silvery tone, and a lightness and airiness 
not always to be found in his work. Much good work by " visiting artists " ought to be mentioned, — C. M. Dewey 
(whose luscious greens are quite refreshing amid so much sombreness of browns and grays, however highly these 
may be valued), Charles H. Miller, Shurtleff, the two Smillies, Thomas Moran, D. M. Bunker, Murphy, Bauer, 
Harry Chase (who instead of a marine exhibited a vigorous landscape study), Quartley, and a host of others; 
but as they all appear in force at the New York exhibitions, the place to study them is there rather than here. 
That the short notice accorded them is not the outcome of Boston local patriotism, is shown by the similar treat- 
ment of a number of Boston artists — Selinger, Crowninshield, Miss Hale, etc. — whose contributions might claim 
a share of attention were more detailed discussion possible. There was one Boston contribution, however, which 
cannot be dealt with in a few words, — an ideal landscape by M. G. Wheelock, contributed by Mr. Joseph Burnett. 
The mention even of an " ideal " landscape seems almost odd, in the presence of so. much modern realism, and to 
many persons, no doubt, this performance is simply a piece of antiquated and " conventional " nonsense, to be 
passed by with a sneer or a shrug of the shoulders. But it may be well to revise this judgment. To the writer, 
who certainly feels himself free from the accusation of lack of sympathy with modern aims and modern methods, 
it did nevertheless seem as if it uttered a silent protest against much of the recklessness and forgetfulness of 
beauty by which it was surrounded. Its rich golden tone, its dreamy distance, its beauty of line, marred, however, 
by the ugly clump of bushes in the foreground, its well-planned scheme, recalled an art which it would not be wise 
to wish back in its integrity, but which to forget and scorn entirely would certainly be as foolish. Of the painters 
who cannot paint in the presence of nature, and those who cannot paint unless in her presence, the former are 
undoubtedly more likely to go astray than the latter. But the safety thus attained is that which is vouchsafed to 
the traveller who shuns the mountains and the wild footpaths, and keeps to the Macadamized highroads for fear of 
losing his way. Wheelock is almost forgotten, although it is not so very many years since he died. But this water- 
color shows that he has well-grounded claims upon our remembrance. It will certainly be better for his fame to 
know him by his paintings, than by such architectural absurdities as the Masonic Temple. 

Mr. C. F. Pierce's excellent catde pieces (among the best things in the Exhibition), the marines by De Haas, 
Harrington (spoken of in the Philadelphia report), Nicoll, and Quartley, a vigorous representation of Wild Roses 
by Miss No well, and Mr. Hawley's superbly executed, but in effect overwrought architectural pieces, must close 
the list of mentions. 

A couple of water-colors by such masters as Charles Jacque and David Cox, even though not their best efforts, 
hung on the walls conveniently, to take heart by concerning the powers and possibilities of our own artists. 

Some good work was shown in the Black-and- White department — two excellent study heads by Miss Ida 
Bothe and Miss Lucy Ellis, both as masculine as, or even rather more so than, anything of a similar kind shown by 
the sterner sex ; two large and old-masterly drawings, one in sepia, one in India ink, by Mr. Charles H. Miller ; 
a luminous black-and-white oil. Evening, by Mr. W. F. Halsall ; a very good drawing, On the Thames, near 
Streatly, by Mr. George Snell, in which the effective heightening with white made one wonder why this means is 
so rarely employed by the artists of our day ; two historically interesting drawings by Gilbert Stuart Newton ; and a 
selection of wood-engravings and etchings by artists whose names fill the ears of the readers of the Review so 
continually that it would be a work of supererogation, if not worse, to sound their praises here without being 
actually compelled to do so. 

The management of the Art Club may congratulate itself upon the success of this Exhibition. The catalogue 
they have published is the first illustrated one ever issued in this city, and the sales have been larger than ever 
before. If the energy displayed grows in proportion with the enlarged quarters which are now in process of 
erection for the Club, its usefulness as an instrument of artistic culture will make itself felt in a manner which could 
hardly be looked for, judging from the languid existence it has led up to the present. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 
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